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times rhetorical at the expense of consistency, are not always substantiated 
by the facts as narrated by the author. The English style of The Thir- 
teen Colonies is on the whole excellent and well adapted to the popular 
character of the work, although occasionally the dignity of historical 
narrative ismarred by such expressions as "cut no figure " (Vol. I. p. 
212). Errors, some of them doubtless typographical, are not infrequent, 
as for example: (Vol. I. p. 127) Washington is said to have been 
major-general of the Virginia militia in 1753; the reign of William III. 
is spoken of as of eight years' duration ; and the ordinance of 1621 (not 
1620), which was not a charter, is called the second special charter 
granted to the southern division of the Virginia Company. As a matter 
of fact the second charter granted especially to the London Company 
was that of 161 2. 

The volumes contain much interesting matter attractively arranged 
and entertainingly presented. Excellent judgment has been shown in 
apportioning space among the several colonies and in giving to events 
within each colony emphasis according to their relative importance. 
While the author has perhaps added little to our knowledge of the colo- 
nies, she has certainly written a very creditable book that cannot fail to 
give the general reader an increased interest in the history of our fore- 
fathers of the pre-Revolutionary days. 

Marshall S. Brown. 



The May-Flower and her Log, July 13, 1620-May 6, 1621, chiefly 
from original sources. By Azel Ames, M.D. (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. Pp. xxii, 375.) 
The annual inundation of oratory on forefathers' day and the con- 
stant gush of rhetoric issuing from family, church and national pride 
need the strong dykes of proved fact in order to preserve the solid land 
of history. Such a dyke the author has reared in his sumptuous work 
upon The May-Flower and her Log. One might at first wonder why 
Dr. Ames should be so painstaking, and so decidedly polemic over the 
minutiae of the famous voyage. At times he seems to be very much in 
earnest about breaking some butterfly writer about the Pilgrims on his 
ponderous wheel, and again is as in ecstacies because he has run down 
some tiny little heresy to the earth. At times his exultation seems akin 
to that of some sixteenth -century Spanish inquisitor in mashing a Dutch 
Calvinist into bits. The Gallios on the subject will be positively amused 
at Dr. Ames's earnestness in dealing with microscopic analysis of facts 
and publishing them according to his standard of orthodoxy. Yet the 
historical student must reckon this as highest virtue, thankful that he has 
here one who counts historical truth as valuable as that of theology or re- 
ligion. Indeed truth, which needs no adjective or qualification whatever, 
is the goal. 

After long investigations extending over many years the author lays 
claims to have made no fewer than twenty-three new contributions, or 
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original demonstrations of more or less historical importance, to the his- 
tory of the Pilgrims. Among these are the establishment of dates, correct 
lists of passengers, vindication of persons hitherto more or less under the 
shadow of actual or implicit censure, such as Robert Cushman, the addi- 
tion of several new names to the list of the merchant adventurers, a fuller 
and more trustworthy description of the " May -Flower " herself, be- 
sides many facts not hitherto published, or generally known, as to the 
antecedents, relationships, etc., of individual Pilgrims, of both the 
Leyden and the English contingents, and of certain of the merchant ad- 
venturers. He spells the name of the ship " May-Flower " according to 
the earliest official record, of the colony of New Plymouth, now known, 
in which her name appears, and he gives both the old and new styles of 
dates. 

In elaborating his theme, the author discusses in his second chapter 
the Mayflower's consort, the Speedwell. In doing so, he demolishes 
much of the dogmatism of Professor Arber. The unseaworthiness of this 
pinnace was due to a loose board or plank, and not to " overmasting. " 
So eager is Dr. Ames to show how capable and intelligent these " nation- 
builders" were, that he would have us (by suggestion at least) believe 
that their sagacity was never found unequal to the problems they met. 
If he means, in his steadfast encomium and high appraisal, the leaders of 
Leyden, who dominated the movement on two continents and the sea, 
we can quite agree with him in his eloquence, yes, even join him in his 
denunciation of those who, by taking a different view, are in his sight 
marplots of the glorious Pilgrim history. If, however, he means that the 
rank and file of the Separatists were especially gifted in insight or fore- 
sight, and that these "inveterate landsmen and townsfolk " were thor- 
oughly equipped colonists of the first order, either in preparation or in 
genius, then we fear that his book, at least in some parts, approaches 
dangerously near to the historic value of after-dinner oratory on fore- 
fathers' day. After studying the subject pretty thoroughly, we cannot 
find that the body of Pilgrims, aside from their deep convictions, their 
profound faith in God, and their stout hearts were in any way especially 
fitted to be colonists of America or any other wild country. 

In discussing the charter, the ship herself, the officers and crew, the 
passengers, quarters, food and cooking and the lading, the author must 
necessarily, even after winnowing his mighty pile of materials, rely upon 
historic probabilities rather than known facts to make his story complete. 
We are glad to say that he seems always to have ' ' tried to state only 
recorded facts or to give expression to well grounded inferences. ' ' Never- 
theless, so contagious is the century-old panegyric of the Pilgrims and so 
persistent the exaggeration of rhetoric, that occasionally in text or note 
comments the author's words give an impression which simple history 
does not yield. In fact the author would have done better, we think, 
to have subjected the eulogists of the Pilgrims to even severer scrutiny 
than he has subjected their supposed critics, condemners, lukewarm 
friends, or those who would without warrant share their fame. 
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The statement (p. 220) that " of ' chests ' and ' chests of drawers ' 
there were doubtless goodly numbers in the ship," is hardly exact. It 
is not probable that Luther's hymn in German was known to the Leyden 
Separatists. If he would have us understand by "services" over the 
dead, anything as religious in form as in later days, even of the eigh- 
teenth century, we cannot agree with him. Neither the author's text in 
detail, nor the rhetoric of Choate and Goodwin quoted, gives any indi- 
cation as to what a floating pest house the Mayflower was, as she lay in 
the harbor and then departed, and into which, what with the profane 
sailors and the horrible pest, no normal Pilgrim in the company would 
wish to return. We need not dwell on the funny geographical error in 
Dr. Holmes's quoted verses, nor the author's slip alleging that Carlyle 
was an " Englishman," nor on the grammatical error of Lowell on the 
title-page. Of printer's mistakes, or poor proofreading, in a work con- 
taining so many old forms and uncouth spellings, there are, to the 
author's credit, next to none. There is an excellent index. On the 
whole it must be confessed that Dr. Ames has proved most of the points 
which he has freshly made, while in thoroughness of discussion, and in 
the massing, critical use and comparison of authorities, his book is a 
model. The matter is fully equal to the superb form in which this 
noblest contribution to the subject made for a century has been clothed. 

William Elliot Griffis. 

The Life of Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Congress 
and Translator of the Bible from the Greek. By Lewis R. 
Harley. (Philadelphia : Jacobs and Co. 1900. Pp. 244.) 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that more than three-quarters of a 
century should have elapsed since the death of Charles Thomson, Sec- 
retary of the Continental Congress, before a formal biography of this 
sterling patriot should appear. The delay may have been due in part to 
the difficulty in securing the data in regard to his life, but more probably 
it may be accounted for by the fact that "to the hero worshipper, the 
Secretary of the Continental Congress " did " not prove a very inspiring 
subject. ' ' Be that as it may, his biographer points out that his secretary- 
ship was only a portion of his services to his country and his fellow-man : 
"A finished scholar, he brought judgment into public life; an ardent 
patriot, he labored incessantly to strengthen the sentiment for indepen- 
dence in Pennsylvania ; a skillful organizer, he aided powerfully to hold 
together the discordant factions of the Continental Congress ; in the re- 
tirement of private life, he made a valuable contribution to Biblical 
literature." 

Thomson's life falls naturally into three periods, his early life, his 
political career, and the closing period of thirty-five years devoted to 
literary and scientific pursuits. Of the two hundred pages of this bio- 
graphy about twenty-five are given to the first, and some eighty pages to 
each of the succeeding periods of his life. The volume is subdivided into 



